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WAG 

V,' a'ftace. n.f [from waft.] Carriage by water or ait 
in ufe. 

What (hip of Epidamnum (lays for me ?- 

—A fhip you fent me to, to hire waftagc. Shakefpeare. 

I (lalk about her door. 

Like a ft range foul upon the Stygian banks. 

Staying for waft age. ShakeJp. Troilus and CreffiAa. 

Wa'fter. n.f. [from waft.] A paflagc boat. Ainfvuorth. 
Wa'fture .n.f. [from waft.] The a£l of waving. Not in ufe. 

You anfwer’d not ; 

But with an angry wafture of your hand 
Gave fign for me to leave you. Shakefp. Jtilius Cafar. 
To Wag. v.a. [fajian, Saxon; waggen, Dutch.] To move 
lightly ; to fliuke llightly. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 

Tremble and dart at wagging of a draw. Shakefpeare. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noife. 

When they are fretted with the gulls of heav’n 
All that pafs, hifs and wag their head at thee. 

Thou canft not wag thy finger, or begin 
The lead light motion, but it tends to fin. 

So have I fecn in black and white, 

A prating thing, a magpyc hight, 

Majeftically flulk; 

A (lately, worthlefs animal. 

That plies the tongue, and wags the tail. 

All flutter, pride, and talk. 

To Wag. v. n. 

To be in quick or ludicrous motion. 

Be merry, my wife has all; 

For women arc flircws, both (hort and tall; 

*Tis merry in hall, where beards wag all. 

I will fight with him upon this theme, 

Until my eyelids will no longer wag. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
To go ; to be moved. 

I will provoke him to’t, or let him wag. Shakefpeare. 
Her charms (he mutter’d o’er; 

And yet the refiy fievc wagg’d ne’er the more : 

I wept for woe. Drydtn s Theocritus. 

Wag. n.f. [pcejan, Saxon, to cheat.] Any one ludicrouily 
mifehievous; a merry droll. 

Cupid the wag,' that lately conquer’d had 
Wife counfellors, (lout captains puiffant ; 

And ty’d them fad to lead his triumphs bad. 

Glutted with them, now plays with meaned things 
Was not my lord the verier wag o’ th’ two ? 

Wc wink at wags , when they offend, 

And fpare the boy, in hopes the man may mend 
A counfellor never pleaded without a piece of packthread in 
his hand, which he ufed to twid about a finger all the 
while he was fpcaking : the wags uied to call it the threat! of 
his difeourfe. Addifan. 

Wage. n. f. the plural wages is now only ufed. [wegen, or 
wagen, German ; gages, Fr.J 
j. Pay given for fcrvice. 

All friends (hall tadc 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their defervings. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

The lad petition is for my men ; they arc the poored. 
But poverty could never draw them from me ; 

That they may have their wages duly paid them. 

And fomething over to remember me. Shakefpeare. 

By Tom’ Thumb, a fairy page ; 

He fent it, and doth him engage. 

By promife of a mighty wage. 

It fecrctly to carry. Drayton s Nymphtd. 

The thing itfclf is not only our duty, but our glory : and 
he who hath done this work, has, in the very- work, partly 
received his wages. Soutb - 

2 - Gage ; pledge. Ainfw. , . , . 

ToWage. v.a. [The origination of this word, wmch is 
now only ufed in the phrafe to wage war, is not eafily dil- 
covered : waegen, in German, is to attempt any thing dan¬ 
gerous.] 

1. To attempt; to venture. 

We mud not think the Turk is fo unlkilful, 

Neglcdling an attempt of eafe and gain. 

To wake and wage a danger profitlefs. 

2 . To make; to carry on. Applied to war. 

Return to her, and fifty men diimils d ! 

No ; rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
To wage againd the enmity o’ th’ air, 

To be a comrade with the wolf. Shakefp. A. Lear. 

Your reputation wages war with the enemies ot your royal 
failtiiy, even within their trenches. Dryden. 

He ponder’d, which of all his Tons was fit 
To ici ,r n, and wage immortal war with wit. Dryden. 
7. [From wage, wages. ] lo let to hire. 

Thou mud wage 

Thv works for wealth, and life for gold engage. F. Queen. 


WAG 

Not 4. To take to hire ; to hire for pay ; to hold in 


P a y» to employ 


Sidney. 

Shakefp. 

Dryden. 


for wages. 

1 feem’d his follower, not partner; and 
He wag’d me with his countenance, as if 
1 had been mercenary. Shakefpeare's Ccriolanu: 

The officers of the admiralty having places of fo good b e 
nefit, it is their parts, being well waged and rewarded 
exactly to look into the found building of ihips. ± 

The king had erected his courts of ordinary refort, and 
was at the charge not only to wage jufticc and their minifttrj 
but alfo to appoint the lafecuftody of records. Baeo* 

This great lord came not over wi;h any great number of 
waged foldiers. ' Davies's Ireland 

5. [Inlaw.] 

When an aftion of debt is brought againd one, as f# r 
money or chatties, left or lent the defendant, the defendant 
may wage his law ; that is, fwcar, and certain perfons with 
him, that he owes nothing to the plaintid in manner as he 
hath declared. The ofter to make the oath is called tua*er 
of law : and when it is accomplifhcd, it is called the malcm? 
or doing of law. Blount. 

WA'GER. n.J. [from wage , to venture.] 

1. A bett; any thing pledged upon a chance or performance. 

Love and milchief made a wager, which (hould have moll 
power in me. Sidney. 

The fea drove with the winds which (hould be louder; 
and the (hrouds of the (hip, with a ghadful noife to them that 
were in it, witnefTed that their ruin was the wager of the 
other’s contention. Sidney, b. ii. 

Full fad flic fled, ne ever look’d behind ; 

As if her life upon the wager lay. Fairy Shun. 

Bcfides thefc plates for horle-raccs, the wagers may be ai 
the perfons pleafe. Temple. 

Fadlious, and fav’ring this or t’other fide. 

Their wagers back their wiflics. Dryden: 

If any atheidcan dake his foul for a wager, againII luch 
an incxhaullible difproportion ; let him never hereafter accufe 
others of credulity. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. [In law.] An offer to make oath. See to wage in law. 

Multiplication of adtions upon thecafe were rarcformerly,and 
there by wager of law oudcd,which dilcouraged many fuits./M. 

To W.'ger. v. a. [from the noun.] To lay; to pledge as a 
bett; to pledge upon fomc cafualty or performance. 

’Twas merry, when you wager'd on your angling. Shakefp, 
He that will lay much to Hake upon every firing (lory, 
may as well wager his edate which way the wind will lit 
next morning. " Government of the Tongue. 

I feed my father’s flock ; 

What can I wager from the common dock ? Dryden. 

Wa'ges. n.f. See Wage. 

W a'ggery. n.f. [from ivag.] Mifehievous merriment; ro- 
guifli trick ; farcadical gaiety. 

’Tis not the waggeries or cheats pradlifed among fcbool- 
boys, that make an able man ; but the principles of jufticc, 
gencrofity, and fobricty. _ Locke. 

Wa ggish, adj. [from wag ] Knavidily merry; merrily mii- 
chievous; frolickfoinc. 

Change fear and nicenefs, 

The handmaids of all women, or, more truly. 

Woman its pretty felf, to waggijh courage. Sbaiejpem. 
This new conceit is the waggijh luggtdion of fome fly and 
fculking atheids. More's Divine Dto oguts. 

A company of waggif) boys watching of frogs at the fide ot 
a pond, dill as any of them put up their heads, they woul 
be pelting them down with dones. Children, fays one 0 
the frogs, you never confidcr, that though this may be 
to you, ’tis death to us. L'Ejbangc. 

As boys, on holidays let loofe to play, 

Lay waggijh traps for girls that pafs that way; 

Then fhout to fee in dirt and deep didrefs 


Some filly cit. 


Dryden. 


to 


Wa'ggishness. n.f. [from waggijh.] Merrymifchief. 

A chridian boy in Condantinoplc had like to have e* 

doned for gagging, in a waggijhnefs, a long billed ' oW fj ' 
ToWa'ggle. v. n. [waggheltn, German.] 1 o wa » 
move from fide to fide. . h 

The fport Bafilius would fhew to Zelmane, 
mounting of his hawk at a heron, which getting up® 
Shakefpeare. waggling wings with pain, as though the air rv-xt ^ 
earth were not fit for his great body to fly through, 
grown to diminilh the fight of himfelf. ‘ L 7 ? 

» Why do you go nodding and waggling fo, as » / 

fays the goole to her gofleling. rn.lmliek 1 

Wa'gon. n.f [ycejen. Sax. waeghetis, Dutch; vagir, 

1. A heavy carriage for burthens. j Mf o«s, 

The Hungarian tents, were enclofed roundI wtth « 
one chained to another. Knol.es- Hij • f ■ 

Waggons fraught with utenfils of war. ( 

2. A chariot. Not in ufe. 

Now' fair Phoebus ’gan decline in h.dtr, gpmfer. 

His weary waggon to the wedern vale. Thm 
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Then to her waggon die betakde. 

And with her bears the witch. Spcn/er. 

O Proferpina, 

For the flowers now' that frighted thou let’d fall 

From Dis’s waggon. Shakefpeare. 

Her waggon (pokes made of long fpinners legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of graishoppers. Sbalefpearc. 
Wa'gonner. n. f. [from wagon.] One who drives a wa- 

c ° n " By this, the northern waggoner had fet 
His (evenfold team behind the dedfad dar. 

That was in ocean waves yet never wet. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Gallop apace, you fi’ry-footed deeds, 

Tow’rd Phoebus’manfion ! fuch a waggoner 

As Phaeton would whip you to the wed. Shakefpeare. 

A waggoner took notice upon the creaking of a wheel, 
that it was the word wheel that made mod noife. L'Ejlrange. 
The waggoners that curfe their danding teams, 

Wou’d wake e’en drowfy Drufus from his dreams. Dryden. 

I deferibed to him the ufe and the nature of it; and the 
next day the waggoners arrived with it. Gulliver's Travels. 
‘IVa'GTAIL. n.J. A bird. Ainfw. 

Wajd. v. a. [I fuppofe for weighed.] Crufhed. 

His horfe waid in the back, and (houldcr (hotten. Shakefp. 
Waif. n.f. [wavium, waivium, law Lat. from wave. ] Goods 
found, but claim’d by no body ; that of which every one 
waves the claim. Commonly written weif. Ainjw. 

To Wail. v.a. [gualare, Italian.] To moan; to lament; to 
bewail. 

Wife men ne’er wail their prefent woes. 

But prefently prevent the ways to wail. Shakefpeare. 

Say, if my fpoufe maintains her royal truft ? 

Or if no more her abfent lord (he wails, 

But the falfe woman o’er the wife prevails ? Pope. 

To Wail. v. n. 'I'o grieve audibly ; to cxprels forrOw. 

Son of man wail for the multitude. Ez. xxxii. 18. 

I will wail and howl. Mie. i. 8. 

WAIL. n.J. Audible forrow. 

Around the woods 

She fighs her fong, which with her wail refound. Thom fan. 
Wa'iling. n.J’. [from wail.] Lamentation; moan; audible 
forrow. 

The camp filled with lamentation and mourning, which 
would be increafed by the weeping and wailing of them, 
which (hould never fee their brethren. Knolles. 

Other cries amongil the Iri(h, favour of the Scythian bar- 
birifm ; as the lamentations of their burials, with defpairful 
outcries, and immoderate wailings. Spenjer's Ireland. 

Take up waiting for us, that our eyes may run down with 

Jer. ix. 18. 
Cay, 

Sorrowful; mom ri.- 


W A I 




Sivift. 


tears. 


The wailings of a maiden I recite. 

Wa'ilfvl. adj. [from wail and full, j 

ful. 

Lay lime to tangle herdefircs 
By wailful fonnets, whole compofed rhimes 
Should be full fraught with ferviccabie vows. Shakefpeare. 
Wain. n.f. [contracted from wagon.] A carriage. 

There antient night arriving, did alight 
From her high weary wain. Spcnfer. 

Yours be the harvdt; ’tis the beggar’s gain. 

To glean the fallings of the loaded wain. Dryden. 

Wa'inrope. n.f. [wain and rope.] A large cord, with which 
the load is tied on the wagon. 

Oxen and wainropcs cannot hale them together. Shakefp. 
Wa'inscot. n.J. [wagefehot, Dutch.] The inner wooden co¬ 
vering of a wall. 

Some have the veins more varied and chambletted ; as 
oak, whereof wainfeot is made. Bacon. 

She never could part with plain wainfeot and clean hang- 
ings- Arbuthnot. 

A rat your utmofl: rage defies, 

That lafe behind the wainfeot lies. Sivift. 

To Wa'jnscot. v. a. [waegenjehotten, Dutch.] 

1. To line walls with boards. 

Mufick foundeth better in chambers wainfeotted, than 

^ an S e d* Bacon. 

2. 1 o line in general. 

It is moil curioully lined, or wainfeotted, with a white tefla- 
ceous cruft, of the fame fubftance and thicknefs with the 
tubuli Marini. Grew. 

One fide commands a view of the garden, and the other is 
wainfeotted with looking-glafs. ” Addifan's Guardian. 

Wair. n.f. [In carpentry.] A piece of timber two yards long, 
and a foot broad. Bailey. 

Waist, n.f. [gwafe, Wehh ; from the verb givafen, to piefs 
or bind.] r 

I* The (mailed part of the body; the part below the ribs<- 
The one feem’d woman to the wa:jl, and fair. 

But ended foul in many a fcaly fold, 

Voluminous and vail. Milton's Par. Lofi , b. ii. 


She, is a veil, down toherflender waifl. 

Her unadorned golden treffes wore, 

Dilhevel'd. ~ Milton's Par. Lofi, b. iy 

They feiz’d, and with entangling folds embrac’d, / 

His neck twice compafling, and twice his waifl. Denham. 
Stiff (lays conftrain her (lender waifl. Cay. 

2. The middle deck, or floor of a (hip. 

Sheets of water from the clouds are fent, 

Which hiding through the planks, the flames prevent. 

And (lop the fiery peft : four (hips alone 

Burn to the waifl, and for the fleet atone. Dryden. 

To Wait. v.a. [ wachten, Dutch.] 

1. To expect; to (lay for. 

Bid them prepare within ; 

I am to blame to be thus waited for. Shakefpeare. 

Aw’d with thefe words, in camps they dill abide. 

And wait with longing looks their promis’d guide. Dryden. 

Such courage did the antient heroes (how. 

Who, when they might prevent, would wait the blow. Dry, 

2. To attend ; to accompany with fubmiflion or refpcct. 

He chol'e a thoufand horfe, the flow’r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral. Dryden. 

3. To attend as a confcqucnce of fomething. 

Rcmorfc and hcavinefs of heart (hall wait thee. 

And everlafting anguifh be thy portion. Rowe. 

4. To vriitch as an enemy. 

He is waited for of the fword. fob xv. 22. 

To Wait. v.n. 

1 . Toexpedl; to flay in expectation'. 

All the days of my appointed time will I wait till my* 
change come. fob x iv. 14. 

The poultry (land 

Waiting upon her charitable hand. Gay. 

2. To pay fervile or fubmiflive attendance. 

T hough Syrinx your Pan’s miftrefs were. 

Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. Milton's Arcades. 
One morning waiting on him at Cauflidm, Aniline upon 
me, he faid, he could tell me fome news of mylelf. Denham. 
Fortune and victory he did purfue. 

To bring them, as his (laves, to wait on you. Dryden. 

A parcel of foldiers robbed a farmer of his poultry, and. 
then made him wait at table. 

3. 'I’o attend. A phrafe of ceremony. 

The dinner is on the table; my father defires your wor- 
(hip’s company.— 

—I will wait on him. Shakefp. Merry Hives of Iflndfor. 

4. To (lay ; not to depart from. 

How (hall wc know when to ivait for, when to decline 
pcrfecution. South's Sermons. 

With Vulcan’s rage the rifing winds confpire. 

And near our palace rolls the flood of fire : 

Flafte, my dear father, ’tis no time to wait. 

And load my (boulders with a willing freight. 

I know, if I am deprived of you, I die: 

But oh ! I die, if I wait longer for you. 

5. To (lay by reafon of (bine hindrance. 

6. To look watchfully. 

It is a point of cunning to wait upon him, with whom you 
fpcak, with your eye, as the Jcfuits give it in precept. Bacon. 

7. To lie in ambufli as an enemy. 

Such ambu(h waited to intercept thy way. Milton. 

8. To follow as a confequence. 

It will import thofe men who dwell carelcL, to enter into 
ferious confultation how they may avert that ruin, which waits 
on fuch a fupine temper. Decay of Piety. 

Wait. «. f. Ambufh ; infidious and fecrct attempts. 

If he hurl at him by laying of wait, that he die ; he that 
fmotc him (hall be put to death. Num. xxxv. 2c. 

Why fat’d thou like an enemy in wait ? Milton. 

Wa'itf.r. n. f. [from wait.] An attendant; one who attends 
for the accommodation of others. 

Let the drawers be ready with wine and fre(h giaffes ; 

Let the uaiters have eyes, though their tongues muft be 
ty d« B. fjhnfons Tavern Academy. 

The lead tart or pie, 

By any waiter there ftolen and fet by. Bp. Corbet. 

A man of fire is a general enemy to all the waiters where 
you drink. Taller, N y . 61. 

T he waiters (land in ranks; the yeomen cry. 

Make room. 

Wa'iting gentlewoman. p», f. [from wait .J An 

WaTting maid. V vant, who attends oil 

Wa'itinc woman. J her chamber. 

He made me mad, 

To talk (o like a waiting-gentlewoman. 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds. Shakefp. I An. IV. 
h libbertigibbet, prince of mopping and mowing, fince pof- 
feffes chamber-maids and waiting-women. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
I he waiting-woman might be convcrfant in romances. Swift. 
T lie waiting-maid hopes to ingratiate he:felf. ‘Swift. 

To 


Dryden. 

A. Philips. 


Swift. 
upper ler- 
a lady in 
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